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E. From Trees 

1. From the firmness of trees 

a. Of any tree — II. 13.437. 

b. Of oak trees — II. 12.132 ff. 

2. From trees felled by a wood-cutter 

a. The black poplar — II. 4.482 ff . 

b. The fir— II. 5.560. 

c. The white poplar — II. 13.389 

ff., *i6.482 ff. 

d. The Cak— II. 13.389 ff., *i6. 

482 ff. 

e. The pine— II. 13.389 ff., *i6. 

482 ff. 

f. The ash— II. 13.178 ff. 

3. From an oak tree prostrated by 

lightning — II. 14.414 ff. 

4. From an olive tree prostrated by 

storm — II. 17.53 ff. 

5. Frcm the beauty of a young palm 

tree— Od. 6.162 ff. 

F. From an Onion — its shining skin — Od. 

I9-233- 
{To be concluded) 
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REVIEW 



Cicero: Selected Orations and Letters, With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Vccabvlary, and English-Latin 
Exercises. By Arthur W. Roberts and John C. 
Rolfe. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
(1917). Pp. lxxiv+439 + 104. 

This edition cf Cicero forms one of the volumes of 
the Roberts and Rolfe Latin Scries. It fellows the 
same general plan as the Caesar of the same authors, 
which was published in 1910. 

The work has interesting and valuable features. 
An Introduction (i-xliv), recording the chief facts of 
Cicero's life and work and giving necessary information 
regarding the constitution of the Roman government, 
is followed by a Grammatical Introduction (xlv-lxxiv). 
The orations given are printed in chronological order. 
fitter the usual six and the Fro Milone are placed the 
Pro Marcello, and eleven Letters, edited for sight 
reading. The Notes are so prepared that the student 
may equally well begin his study of Cicero with the 
Manilian Law or with the first oration against Catiline. 
There are thirty-one pages (409-439) of annotated 
Exercises for Translation into Latin. On the mechani- 
cal side the book is attractive. The print is clear, 
and the page, though full, is not crowded in appearance. 
There are about fifty pictures and six maps and plans. 
The binding is strong and durable. 

The material given in the Introduction is in the 
main well selected and well arranged. For an adequate 
understanding of Cicero's life and speeches, a back- 
ground of knowledge of Roman history is reeded such 
as few students in our Secondary Schools now acquire. 



The attempt to furnish in an Introduction to an edition 
all the matter which a student needs to know, but 
does not, often renders the Introduction too bulky. 
Long Introductions are seldom read by the student 
except under the lash of his teacher's compulsion. 
The Introduction in this book avoids the error of excess, 
and to supplement the material given the authors 
recommend certain books for reading. It would have 
been well, perhaps, if some small general history of 
Rome had been named. Let us hope that the day 
may crme again when it will be clear to 'cdveators' that 
the history of Rome has a more vital connection with 
the life and the civilization of the present day than 
has the history of the reign of Charlemagne or that of 
Frederick Barbarossa. Then we may see an adequate 
time allotment for Ancient History, instead of the 
seven lessons now considered sufficient as a preface 
to the stcry of the Dark Ages. 

The Grammatical Introduction is not altogether 
satisfactory. Though it is expressly stated (xlv) that 
it "is rot intended to be a complete treatment of 
Cicero's syntax, still less of Latin Grammar", there 
appear to be no references here or in the Notes to any 
treatise on Latin grammar. The authors say, 

It is assumed that the student has become familiar 
with the more common constructions during his 
previous years of study. . . . 

In their Caesar the authors give some references to 
standard Grammars, and it seems a pity that no such 
references are given in this book. 

In matters of detail both Introductions, as well as 
other parts of the book, seem somewhat open to criti- 
cism. Statements are not always accurately or 
clearly expressed. The Fnglish is sometimes awkward 
or faulty, or so it seems to the reviewer. A few exam- 
ples may be cited. 

Introduction, § 1 (page i). It is not clear to what 
"they" and "themselves" of lines 9-1 1 refer. The 
principle of continuity requires pronouns referring to 
"Greece", of line 4. Did the writer mean to refer to 
"states" of line 5, or did he write with the word 
"Greeks" in mind? Similarly, in the Introduction to 
the Manilian Law, page 2, line 11, "then" must refer 
to "king's general", two lines above. 

§ '3 (page i x )- The quaestorship is called a curule 
magistracy. 

§ 32 (page xxi). The first sentence is ambiguous. 

§ 49 (xxxvii). Here we read: 

Their sufferings under the dictatorship of Sulla, and 
the difficulty of limiting the duration of these extra- 
ordinary powers, led the senate to confer dictatorial 
powers on the consuls of the year by special 
formula. . . . 

This is a general statement. The absence of any 
restricting expression, 'when occasion required', 'in 
times of danger', or the like, renders not unnatural the 
inference that such powers were conferred regularly 
every year. 
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Grammatical Introduction, § 72. 'Singular, Femi- 
nine' should be added after "Ablative". 

§ 91. Does "had taken the first steps towards war" 
properly represent ingressum esse in bettuml 

§ 102. The expression here explained as a delibera- 
tive subjunctive is differently explained on page 293, in 
the note on the passage (p. 70, 1. 17). The note refers 
(incorrectly) to § 128. That section deals with an 
indicative construction. 

§ 144. Instead of "future infinitive with fuisse" 
should stand 'future participle with fuisse'. 

§ 148. Here the statement is made that "the 
perfect passive participle with habere and tenere is often 
nearly equivalent to a pluperfect". This statement 
is incomplete. Observe the first example, where the 
combination is nearly equivalent to a perfect, not a 
pluperfect . 

§ 176. It is stated that, in the time of Cicero, 
March, May, July, and October had 31 days and the 
remaining months 29. Then follows a quotation from 
Catiline 1 in which pridie Kalendas Ianuarias occurs; 
this is translated "on the thirty-first of December". 
Boys are sometimes keen and captious critics. One 
such might ask how, if December had only 29 days, 
and Cicero knew it, he could have used an expression 
meaning December thirty-first. The boy would be 
entitled to a solution of his puzzle. 

The Notes contain an abundance of collateral in- 
formation to help the student understand what he 
reads, after he has translated it. Possibly a little 
more help in making out his translation might have 
been judicious, but opinions will vary on that point, 
and the authors are experienced teachers. 

One notices an occasional infelicity in the Notes. 
Only two or three instances will be given. In the note 
on p. 46, 1. 1, abutere is called "fut. indie, act."; on p. 48, 
1. 2, the .translation "striving to do" for molientem 
does not go very well with either meaning of pernicies 
given in the Vocabulary. The note on p. 126, 1. 5 
(page 347) contains erudition wholly useless to the High 
School student. 

Interesting is the introduction in the Vocabulary 
of many words "which are derivatives, related or 
cognate words, of the Latin word defined". In a few. 
cases words rather elementary and obvious are given. 
A student who has reached the study of Cicero hardly 
needs to be told, for example, that altitude is from 
altus, include from includo, describe from describe, 
and the like. On the other hand, the connection in 
derivation between path and pons might be difficult 
even for some teachers to demonstrate satisfactorily to 
a class. But these are minor matters and the feature 
is a helpful one. 

Some traces of Teutonic punctuation appear, indica- 
tive, perhaps, of imperfect expurgation of the text 
used as a basis: see p. 49, 1. 17; p. 125, 1. 26; p. 170, 
1. 1. There seem to be few verbal misprints. Mis- 
takes in quantity are rather numerous. An examina- 
tion of a few pages taken at random reveals the follow- 



ing, disputed words not included: p. 63, 1. 22, qualis 
for quails; p. 82, 1. 25, telorum for telorum; p. 125, 1. 18, 
ergo for ergo; p. 149, 1. 8, condtus for conatus, and, in 1. 
31, semiustilatum for semiiistilatum; p. 165, 1. 21, 
motu for motu. There are no less than six mistakes 
on page lxxxiii of the Grammatical Introduction. 
The printing nescio quid (quod, quo, etc.) in the text 
appears to be intentional. The Vocabulary, however, 
gives nescio. 

It is regrettable that faults which could easily have 
been corrected in manuscript or in proof should mar 
what is in many respects a very excellent book. 

W New York Crty SC " OOL ' ARCHIBALD L. HODGES. 



VIRGILIAN SHELF OF READING 1 

Every teacher of the Aeneid should have his five-foot 
shelf of books for the exclusive use of the class. . . . 
Homer, of course, should be there to begin with. 
Virgil's parallels and adaptations from the Iliad and 
the Odyssey gain rather than lose in interest by compari- 
son with the great original. Not all the honor goes 
to the first teller of the tale, either; for Virgil is ap- 
proachably human and sympathetic. His story of the 
sack of Troy gives one face of the coin, Homer's the 
other. It takes a reading of the two together to show 
that the Latin version, if it has less of epic grandeur, 
has more of human pathos; it stands out among all 
the stories in history of the fall of cities. Aeneas in 
his wanderings follows hard upon the track of Ulysses, 
to be sure; yet he does not repeat Ulysses's adventures. 
He hears news of him, or is himself the bearer of news; 
and sometimes his experience is the sequel of the earlier 
incident. 

Next to the Iliad and the Odyssey. . . the 
Divine Comedy might well stand, in some readable 
translation and indexed edition. If the early books of 
the Aeneid are an introduction to Homer, the sixth book 
opens the door upo.i Dante. What though the parallels 
are somewhat remote? It does not take much of a 
parallel to make an excuse for literary browsing, such 
as we are discussing. Dante himself took Virgil for a 
guide, and came upon many of the figures of classical 
mytnology which Aeneas met with in the course of his 
visit to the land of shades. Moreover, the contrast 
between the classic and the medieval method of 
description is instructive. 

Of modern English poets, Tennyson must have a 
place on the shelf, if only for his Ulysses. Besides 
being one of the most subtle pieces of imaginative 
characterization in Tennyson's gallery, this dramatic 
monologue gives a sympathetic picture of heroic 
boreaom at commonplace, fireside safety, and heroic 
longing for adventure amoag the forces of nature, in the 
company of invisible divinities, which lurk somewhere 
in the consciousness of all boys and girls. There are 
also the sketches of Paris and Helen, in the lament of 
Oenone, and the portraits in the Dream of Fair Women, 
not to speak of numerous short and scattered pas- 
sages. . . . 

William Morris would offer good reasons for includ- 
ing his Jason and Sigurd the Volsung in the collection. 
So would many others, whom we cannot accuse of 



headers of The Classical Weekly are indebted, for this 
reprint, to Mr. Jared W. Scudder. of the Albany Academy, Albany, 
New York. _ It was sent to him by a Western correspondent, 
without designation, unfortunately, of the paper from which it 
was clipped. C. K. 



